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: sii = ee ae rota Give Attention as Well as Receive It. from drinks and from evil communications, as 
: ) if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. Having said something last week about the| the practice generally runs. Not having re- 
‘ Subscrip‘ions, payments and business communications | need of bestowing attention after meeting on sisted these thus far, will he next abstain from 
: received by those who have been sitting with us, we find | light betting, and then from gambling? He 
0 Epwin P. SELLEw, PUBLISHER, now in Zion’s Watchman the following sugges- does not lose his virtue all at once. 
‘ No. 207 Watyut Pace, tion that “it is a poor rule that does not work| Innocent, or kindly intentioned women, when 
e South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) both ways.” Yet we must remember that the | they play cards as a social diversion, are differ- 
a- PHILADELPHIA. good father went to meet the inconsistent son|ently situated in regard to such danger for 
h Avthien Gattgue tie esentiies men eaneee more than half way—even while he was “a great themselves; and therefore they can, all the 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, way off.” Modest persons usually refrain from more unsuspectingly, start their brothers towards 
No. 140 N. Stxteentu Srreet, Para. cal aaa: aoe as 1% way.|@ Ma not in sight. aa do mage to 
" . — Accordi ; y ; what lower associations t 
. Bntered as second-class matter af PAndelphia P. O. steps of aaneain ea a ta ce the card of admission. "They ae Sstcnarn 
‘1. “The unsociable church member who com- | except as they allow the fascination of the game 
at, About three-fourths of the volumes borrowed plains that, though he has been in a church | draw them beyond the right limit of precious 
ly last year from the Redwood Library and Athe- for twelve years, nobody ever comes to shake | time necessary for recreation, and few will draw 
neum at Newport, R. 1, were works of Fiction ;| his hand, or tries to give him a good time, is} back from the line where recreation ends and 
or or 11,000 volumes out of the 15,422 borrowed. perhaps suffering from lack of investment in the | fascination begins, or except as the play exhila- 
in The following testimony of practical value con- sociability market. Has he ever offered to shake | Fates with excitement rather than inspires with 
sh cerning library shelves we quote from its report: | the hand of a stranger in that church? Is the | grace, or except as they acquire thus a habit 
= It is impossible to speak too strongly in praise of | man who complains that he is ‘ not appreciated’ | of fostering a self-pleasing rather than a self- 7 
the advantages afforded by the stack over the old doing all in his power to appreciate others? denying conscience, or except as the entertain- 
Rowing and of the general satisfaction wae ‘| From a purely calculating, selfish standpoint, | ment steals away a due share of attention from 
” gives. The ease of adjustment of the shelves, and be willi ‘ve if ld that secret voice in the soul. which would guid 
then accessibility to them of light and air, give the _ ° ae es See get. | ; ; a eee 
stack a great advantage over the wooden cases. In From God’s standpoint, we shall give without | '* w“ “gue employments end the wellwe of 6 
a climate so damp as ours, this latter advantage is taking thought for what we may get. Yet we | spiritual life. 
-_ inestimable. Not only are the books in the stack | have God’s assurance that the same principle When stopping short of such injuries these 
th, less subject to mildew, but the structure affords no will hold in his service. ‘Then give to the card-playing sisters are innocent for themselves. 
be dark and damp corners for the harboring of that | world the best you have, and the best will come But are they innocent towards the young men 
library pest, the Lepisma, commonly called “slick,” | back to you.” whom their example and countenance allure 
- which does so much damage to books stored in the - . to a road which is down-hill for them? Away 
bin-like wooden cases. Safety in Not Knowing How. from his pure home-circle the young man finds 
B ; For“ Tux Frrenp.” | CARDS NOT WRONG IN THEMSELVES, BUT OPEN A his card-playing associations by no means ele 
, Peace Jubilee at York, Pa., in 1783. ‘ sais, See ee ._ ,_ | vating. 
: Benjamin Walker, a Friend of Warrington Meet- Respecting all amusements the question is, As we have said, on a railway train, or with- 
ing, York County, in his diary (1780-1786), under not whether in their simple and theoretical out acquaintance during an evening at a hotel 
~~ an € Third-d y Fourth M ~~ a ; character they are defensible, but whether they saree 8 B ade 
1 in ree a ee parser signer cesses are defensible in their actually existing state.” he is invited by strangers to take a hand with 
yen- ; ; . —J. Dymond. them at a game. If he can say, “I don’t know 
nth, gion, at the close of the Revolutionary War: Card-playing is indulged in b f the | how to play,” he is safe from social introducti 
“This Day is a Day of True joy Saying peace is ee ee yan - — +h a lik | - ae 
= proclaimed—they made a Stack of wood on the respectable—that is, moral—class of society ; | 10 ¢ a ee Bigp re mets ee 
sie Commons in Little York supposing Upwards of 50|@nd by nearly all of the unscrupulous and be bad than good. At any rate, he knows noth- 
ad- foot high put tar barrels and many Combustables | lowest, when they so incline. It will scarcely | about their characters. Should he “know 
ul. fiered their Cannons and Small arms and Broke|be claimed as an ascending ladder from mo- | bow,” and join the game, he finds himself as 
= Friends Glass Windows and Great Deal of Unneces- | rality to holiness; but it does work when it likely as not in fellowship with a dissolute or an 
nt. sary work.” leaves the neutral direction downward rather | Y2principled gang. He runs that risk at every 
The above note, which is extracted from a than upward—as, indeed, an inclined plane from new place. He runs the risk of joining in their 
_— recent issue of The Literary Era, (Phila.), gives, | the respectable to the lowest. drinks, their lower tastes, and eventually some 
= in the quiet reference to Friends’ windows,a| When a young man has learned the art of forms of gambling. 
iin hint of what our ancestors had to bear in their card-playing in a virtuous home or party, the If the time which card-playing consumes were 
. M. faithful testimony against war. It shows, too, | next social step in which he can, when abroad really replaced by some more valuable result 
by that public rejoicings when a foe is conquered, | jn the world at large, continue it, is probably a | te ove’s brains or virtues than the time thus 
vt, have little, if anything, in common with the] jower one. In travelling, or among strangers killed ; if men or women were sure to be more 
— real spirit of peace, but are rather only another | at hotels, it is dangerous for him iin ia how | intellectual, or more morally or spiritually ele- 
| manifestation of that lustful spirit from which | to play cards. To know how is made a passport vated after a sitting at cards than before, then 
Con- wars and fightings spring. More aptly would | to degrading associations, which will most likely | the new partner at a game would be surer of 


such occasions be called war jubilees than peace 


‘ the company he is keeping. For then it would 
jubilees, 8. 


seek to ruin him to the extent of their ability. : 
be a game which would not, because too im- 


He can scarcely disentangle the social game 
i 
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proving, be resorted to by merely worldly or 
questionable society, and so on down to “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort.” So the game, how- 
ever innocent or characterless in itself, is not a 
game which contains any security against pa- 
trons of the worst class. It keeps open house 
to them all. It excludes no folly, no vice. It 
is safer not to know it, than to be always hav- 
ing a card of introduction to worst companion- 
ships. 

Such would be the case with any other diver- 
sion, whose movements, innocent so far as the 
immediate practice is concerned, are found to 
graduate their sons upon the descending road. 
What could seem more harmless than pushing 
the ivory balls on a billiard table? But the 
expensiveness of the outfit precludes it usually 
from being a home-game. So it is usually set 
up in a place of public resort, especially in con- 
nection with a drinking-bar, that it may be used 
to play for drinks; and thus it is made danger- 
ous to “know how.” The writer was once em- 
ployed in a boarding-school which had a billiard 
table. The boys practised at billiards. The 
fascination of the game was such that on their 
half-holiday afternoons when the boys could go 
to town, several of them would resort to the 
billiard saloon there. The consequence for some 
of them was, drinks at the bar, drunkenness, 
expulsion from the school, sorrow in families, and 
apparently one premature death known to the 
writer, perhaps others known elsewhere. These 
boys would far better have remained in ignor- 
anc2 of billiards, than to have known a game 
that must usually be played in connection with 
saloons. Playing-cards, though not necessarily 
so, are most likely to have similar associations, 
and it is safe not to know their use. In this 
light, good families that play at them are more 
dangerous than the bad. 





































































These observations are not based on others’ 
writing, but on personal experience. While a 
student, at one period, the writer was induced 
to stop for half an hour after dinner, to let it 
settle with diversion at euchre or whist, or what- 
ever it was. By rapid stages the half-hour be- 
came prolonged to one or two hours, as the 
fascination might run,—but to the loss of 
whatever success had been gained in study. 
Afterwards, through imbibing the maxims of 
such society as would call one’s scruples against 
card-playing a “superstition about spots” or a 
“ prejudice against pasteboard,” he found him- 
self on the verge of dissipation and darkness. 
The secret Divine interventions for his rescue 
at that time appearing are still to be treasured as 
secret. It is enough now to say that the promise, 
“ He will accept all thy burnt sacrifices,” was ful- 
filled; and the saving hand of Divine Provi- 
dence led to a fresh association with the Society 
of Friends, and a sense of reconciliation by 
Christ. 

Here are the easy steps down which the paste- 
board passport guides men’s descent as the ten- 
dency runs:—The church fair, the respectable 
home, the aristocratic or some other club, the 





summer hotel or the traveller’s inn, the ocean 
steamer or the smoking car, the policy shop, 
the liquor saloon or opium den. It will scarcely 
be pretended that card-playing leads any from 
the lower degrees of this scale upward,—for in- 
stance, from saloons back to church fairs and 
to innocent home-life. 


life,” say some anxious sisters or mothers, “ that 
we indulge this as a fireside diversion,—to keep 
our young men in away from worse resorts.” 
Well is it for these home-preserving hearts if 
they cannot charge themselves with teaching 
that which first introduced the boys to worse 
resorts. 
by boys went no farther than the home circle ; 
if they were made to serve no worse purpose in 
the world than our card-games of “ Authors” 
and such-like, they might rightly help as home- 
makers. 
“ knowing how” to handle games of chance turns 
them, in so many cases, into home-destroyers. 


“in themselves,’—to detect within their make- 


judged by their known course and practice. “I 
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mothers, though unable to command one of the 
days of the Son of Man, will yet foster the 
youthful conditions to prepare his way before 
Him: and will seek to engage the heart with 
such improving allurements as are strengthen- 
ing and upbuilding, and accompany salvation, 

Many are seeking for the mind of youth and 
of social life recreations or engagements which 
shall not run on the down grade except to run 
upward. A collection of innocent or character 
building substitutes for the questionable social 
diversions would, if made known, help humanity, 


“ But it is for the sake of encouraging home- 





Remarks on Paid Ministry. 


BY INAZO NITOBE. 


And if whist or euchre once learned 


In College Park Association of Friends, of 
San Jose, California, at its nineteenth semi-an- 
nual meeting,Eleventh Month 5th,after listening 
to a discussion of a paper on “ The Present De- 
mands upon the Ministry and the Churches,” 
Inazo Nitobe, of Japan, made a supplementary 
address, in part, as follows :— 

“ Without meaning to offend anybody who 
may differ from me, I wish to state how that 
feature of the Society of Friends struck me, 
which makes its organization so different and 
distinct from any others; 1 mean,—so to speak, 
— its non-pastoral system. When I came in 
contact with Friends for the first time, I thought 
to myself that in no Christian community are 
pastors so conspicuous as among Quakers,—and 
that by their absence. And when I began to 
inquire further into the subject | was delighted 
to find how their views in this matter accorded 
with my Oriental ideas. Some may charge me 
with an Oriental bias of thought when I say 
that among us it was a usage for a priest or an 
ethical master to receive no wages. It was 
thought degrading to their profession to have a 
set value fixed upon their services. Teachers 
taught for the sake of teaching, and no fee would 
have delighted them so much as the progress of 
their pupils. To be sure, a mother would now 
and then send them a fish, or rice, or even 
money, politely wrapped in paper, but these 
gifts were marked as a token of gratitude and 
to show that they were not forgotten, and were 
equivalent to a letter of thanks.” In this con- 
nection he related a story from the life,—* that 
noble life, of the founder of Buddhism. I might 
say I am not a believer in his religious system; 
but for the profundity of his thought and pur- 
ity of his life, I have an unbounded admiration; 
and the little anecdote I am about to relate 
seems to me replete with significance. 

“Tt is said that as one day Buddha and his 
disciples went on their usual rounds of preach- 
ing, they were a-hungered; and seeing a man 
close by who was engaged in reaping some grain, 
they went up to him and begged for alms. 
whereupon the farmer, with angry looks, ad- 
dressed them, saying,* You hermits do no work; 
you simply talk and talk the live-long day; and 
when your stomachs get empty you ask for the 
fruit of our toil, little dreaming what it costs us 
to produce our food. If you want to eat, labor 
with your hands.’ Buddha, taking pity on the 
ignorance of the man, opened his mouth and 
taught him ; how that there are labors of spirits 
as well as hands, and how those who work for 
spiritual food do something higher and nobler 
than mere manual labor; how that man must 
be fed with spiritual nourishment as well as with 
bodily. When the man listened to his teaching 


But it is away from home that the 


A broader view is wanted than that of analyz- 
ing our means of diversion for what they are 


up what harm men’s hands will make them 
serve. Common sense requires that they be 


don’t care how it is made up—how does it 
work?” This we say to the salesman of a ma- 
chine. Though the virus of a rattlesnake has 
exactly the elements of the white of an egg, 
men’s question about it is, what are its actual 
effects? In selecting foods for character the 
same judgment is in order. ‘‘ Wherefore ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” 

On the other hand it is alike futile to search 
into the fabric of some other things for the right- 
eous effect generally following in their use. There 
is nothing in the constitution of a plain coat or 
of a pack of cards that we should expect from 
either a contagion of good or of evil. But ifa 
preserving operation in our religious Society 
seems somehow to have followed in the sincere 
use of the one, and detriment in the wake of the 
other, we may say there is nothing in them, but 
all the same something serious comes to pass. 

Let the same test be applied to all popular 
amusements, or more sober occupations, namely, 
W hether in their average effect they are making 
for righteousness or for dissipation in the earth. 
The theatre, the dance of modern society, the 
horse-race, the pigeon-shooting, speculations on 
chances, charity-balls, and so on, will be looked 
upon by sensible judges for themselves and 
their children according to this rule. 

But our concern is not to strip life bare of 
attractive interests for young or old :—not “ to 
create a desert and call it a peace.” We must 
provide improving substitutes, — not merely 
leave blanks ; lest the unclean spirit, seeing the 
space still empty from which he went out, shall 
find room for worse spirits to fill the vacant 
void, and the last state of our unfilled youth be 
worse than the first. True it is, that Christ with 
his employments is the one satisfying occupant 
of the emptied heart. But nursing fathers and 
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his heart was melted and he repented of his 
rudeness, and with opened hand offered food 
and drink. Buddha, however, touched them not; 
but said to the farmer, ‘I accept not thy offer- 
ing now; if thou hadst given thy alms before 
thou was taught, gladly would | have shared 
thy bounty; but now, that thou offerest it as a 
compensation for our teaching, I will not touch 
it.” This anecdote, simple as it is, teaches a prin- 
ciple, which has been put into practice among 
us fur centuries, and which must be dear to the 
hearts of many Friends; and which involves an 
economic doctrine as yet but vaguely touched 
by the scientific economists of the age. 

"* Economists have a good deal to say about 
wages,—that these wages are a reward for labor; 
and when [ turn to the chapter on labor I find 
it identical with physical works, and but scant 
notice taken of the services which are the out- 
come of love and affection. 

“Who has explained what the compensation 
should be for a mother’s services in nourishing 
her sick child? How is the reward accorded 
for the labors of a wife when she drudges for 
the comfort of her husband? Certainly these 
are not economic relations, you say. What, then, 
are economic relations? Is the attitude of one 
who claims to prepare a soul fur heaven an 
economic one ? 

“So much is said, now-a-days, about doing 
church work for the Master, and so forth; but 
there is a higher vocation than doing, and that 
is, being. If you are a Christian, you can- 
not help doing Christian work ; you can do no 
other. It is not the doing we should insist upon; 
if we are careful of being, the doing will follow 
as a necessary consequence. And we are not 
paid for being, but for doing; in all cases where 
payment is made it is for something done. 

“ Take a minister’s work; can he set a limit 
to the working of his preaching in the hearts of 
his hearers ? The word he preaches is a leaven ; 
it is a seed; it is a living word ; it may grow to 
proportions he does not dream of. It seems to 
me that by economic service we mean a service 
whose range is definite and fixed. Certainly no 
one can say without violating our delicacy of 
feeling, ‘I will love you for so much ;’ or, ‘I 
will draw you so much nearer heaven if you 
pay so much.’ The work of ministry and of 
spiritual pastorage is something that cannot be 
measured by money, and hence cannot be en- 
titled to financial return. 

“T am aware that there are many good men 
who will differ from me. Iam aware of the 
scriptural text, “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” But with all due deference to others I 
cannot but be true to that Oriental teaching, 
which I believe will find response among those 
who did not share my youthful education and 
surroundings, which regards monetary compen- 


sation as degrading to such a high profession.” | they are sick and grown old. 


—Report of James BEAN, in American Friend. 





How He Lovep.—A little boy declared that 
he loved his mother “ with all his strength.” 

He was asked to explain what he meant by 
“with all his strength.” 

He said, “ Well, I'll tell you. You see, we 
live on the fourth floor of this tenement; and 
there’s no elevator, and the coal is kept down 
in the basement. Mother is dreadfully busy all 
the time, and she isn’t very strong; so I see to 
it that the coal-hod is never empty. I lug the 


coal up four flights of stairs all by myself. And | This decision led to his becoming a surveyor 
His whole glorious 
career in life turned on this simple act of trying 
to make his mother happy. And happy too, 


itsa pretty big hod. It takes all my strength 
to get it up here. Now isn’t that loving my 
mother with all my strength?” 











Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother. 


There is a touching story of the famous Dr. 


Samuel Johnson which has had influence on 
many a boy who has beard it. 
Michael Johnson, was a poor book-seller in 


Samuel’s father, 


Lichfield, England. Oo market days he used 


to carry a package of books to the village of 


Uttoxeter and sell them from a stall in the 
market place. One day the book-seller was 


sick, and asked his son to go and sell the books 


in his place. Samuel, from a silly pride, re- 
fused to obey. 
Fifty years afterward Johnson became the 


celebrated author, the compiler of the ‘ Euglish 


Dictionary,’ and one of the most distinguished 


scholars in England; but he never forgot his 


act of unkindness to his poor, bard toiling father ; 
so when he visited Uttoxeter he determined to 
show his sorrow and repentance. 


He went into the market place at the time of 


business, uncovered his head and stood there 
for an hour in the pouring rain, on the very 
«pot where the bookstall used to stand. “ This,” 
he says, “was an act of contritivun for my dis- 
obedience to my kind father.” 

The spectacle of the great Dr. Johnson stand- 
ing bareheaded in the storm, to atone for the 
wrong done by him fifty years before, is a grand 
and touching one. 
it (in marble) on the Doctor’s monument. 

Many a man in after life has felt something 
harder and heavier than a storm of rain beating 


unkindness to a guod father or mother now in 
their graves. 

Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield, the eminent 
writer, never could forget how, when his old 
father was very sick, and sent him away for 
medicine, he (a little lad) had been unwilling 
to go, and made up a lie that “the drugyist had 
not got any such medicine.” 

The old man was just dying when little John- 
ny came in, and said to him, “ My boy, your 
father suffers great pain for want of that medi- 
cine.” 

Johnny started in great distress for the medi- 
cine, but it was too late. The father, on his re- 
turn, was almost gone. He could only say to 
the weeping boy, “ Love God, and always speak 
the truth, for the eye of God is always upon 
you. Now kiss me once more, and farewell.” 

Through all his after life, Dr. Todd often had 
a heartache over that act of falsehood and dis- 
obedience to his dying father. It takes more 


than a shower to wash away the memory of 


such sins. Dr. Todd repented of that sin a 
thousand times. 

The words, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” means four things—always do what 
they bid you, always tell them the truth, always 
treat them lovingly, and take care of them when 
I never yet knew 
a boy who trampled on the wishes of his parents 
who turned out well. God never blesses a wil- 
fully disobedient son. 

When Washington was sixteen years old he 
determined to leave home and be a midshipman 
in the Colonial navy. After he had sent off his 
trunk, he went to bid his mother good by. She 
wept so bitterly because he was going away that 
he said to his negro servant, “ Bring back my 
trunk; I am not going to make my mother suf- 
fer so by leaving her.” 

He remained at home to please his mother. 


and afterwards a soldier. 


There is a representation of 


upon his heart when he remembered his acts of 





will be the child who never has occasion to shed 
bitter tears fur any act of unkindness to his 
parents. Let us not forget that God bas said: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.”— Theodore 
L. Cuyler. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Extracted from a Personal Letter to a Friend. 


“ We are of the save bl..od; but the blood of Christ 


is a der per, sweeter tie than consanguinity.” 


“My wife and I are members of the Congre- 


gational church, but are practically outside of 
all denominations. 


We hold—The Head and 
The Body of Christ are one and indivisible.— 
‘One Body, Oue Bread. 

[Speaking of one—a member of the Society 
of Friends] “but not being in full sympathy, 
holding a birthright membership, is not a gootl 
exponent of that body of believers. I think if 
L had my lot with the ‘Quakers’ I should have 
been in full sympathy, tor, all that I know of 
them greatly pleases my heart. I never read 
George Fox or Barclay, but would have done 
so if given the opportunity. What I know of 
the Friends 1 love—I mean the true Body of 
our Lord, not the mixed. There are no Friends 
within the radius of our acquaintance nearer 
than Rhode Island. 

“I find everywhere those who are content to 
live at Dan or Beersheba, and others who are 
not content unless in ‘ The Presence.’ 

“Denomination makes little diff-rence. My 
whole being protests against un-Christlikeness 
in any furm; and the whole Christian world 
suffers from the hierarchical spirit. A hireling 
ministry is subservient and despotic. 

“I am a farmer as Amos and Jeremiah. I 
cannot ‘ prophesy in the King’s Court,’ so I am 
at ‘ Bethel.’ The ‘ churches’ (?) have little use 
for me, but our precious Lord gave me a little 
flock to whom the Spirit made me ‘a minister 
and a witness.’ 

“Since I received the baptism with the Holy 
Ghost and fire and God wonderfully healed me, 
we have had no confidence in the flesh, but try 
to walk in obedience to the indwelling Christ— 
‘The inner Light.’ I am content to nut do, but 
glad to be.” 





Value of Convinced Members. 


I remember a remark once made to me by an 
honest Friend in London, duriog the time of 
the Yearly Meeting; he was probably lament- 
ing the low state of things, when I said, “ What 
would have become of me, if it had not been for 
our Society ?” To which he replied, “ What 
would have become of the Society, if it were not 
for those who have come in by convincement?” 
I have since thought there is a great deal in 
what he said, tor I believe, many who have 
come in by convincement, have been greatly 
instrumental in keeping the building together. 
An individual thoroughly convinced of our 
principles, and keeping close to that which has 
convinced him, will undoubtedly, as he continues 
faithful, be converted by it; and one such per- 
son is certainly of more value in the Society, 
than many who are mere nominal members by 
virthright only. Such as these have bought the 
Truth, at the price of becoming fools before 
man for Christ’s sake.-—Daniel Wheeler. 

TO SUFFER AND BE STRONG. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strung. 








—Longfellow. 
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Philip Schaff and his Work—18i9-’93. 
(Continued from page 156.) 

The heresy trial brought Mercersburg to the 
front ina way little anticipated, either by the 
Professor or his opposers. ‘“ The Mercersburg 
movement,” as it was called, received consider- 
able attention across the Atlantic and was 
thought by some to indicate a tendency toward 
Puseyism. 

Philip Schaff had little sympathy with sacer- 
dotalism and yet retained a decided attachment 
to such observances as “ Good Friday.” 

This and similar celebrations of events held 
dear by many devout souls we may dissent from 
without doing injustice to their sincerity and 
invaluable services. 

Tradition and education have formed the re- 
ligious conceptions of the vast majority of pro- 
fessing Christians. 

When we recall how few comparatively have 
discarded their early instructions and associa- 
tions, so as never to return to them, it is not 
surprising, though to be regretted, that many 
who have known what it is to be made free from 
the bondage of sin and self should nevertheless 
fail to grasp, in its fulness, the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Gospel. 

Many are the advantages of those who do not 
hold to these misconceptions, and yet we may be 
found piuming ourselves upon this very liberty 
without having experienced in our own souls 
that purifying and enlightening Grace which 
reveals the true meaning and use of churchly 
symbols. 

It is not “the form” nor its absence that 
creates the life of righteousness. 

In themselves they are nothing and have been 
made worse than nothing—a positive hindrance 
to spiritual growth—when the eye has not been 
fixed “on Jesus only.” This would not justify 
us, however, in condemning those who have re- 
verently used them as “a means of grace” or 
excluding such from being gathered from every 
nation and denomination — partakers of the 
heavenly and true spiritual communion. 

We turn to Dr. Schaff in his class room where 
one of his students remembers him as “ remark- 
ably fresh and fluent.” His memory equal to 
all emergencies— rarely referring to his manu- 
script.” “ In dress, demeanor, graceful manners 
and simplicity of nature he was always the 
model of a gentleman.” 

His personal interest in all who came under 
his care was one of his strongest points of influ 
ence and not a few needy students were much 
indebted to his generosity and true Christian 
hospitality. 

It soon became apparent to those most capa- 
ble of seeing the needs of the Institution that 
Mercersburg was not the best location for the 
college; so it was removed to Lancaster in 
1853. 

Previous to this (in 1845) Dr. Schaff married 
Mary Elizabeth Schley, a daughter of David 
Schley, of Frederick City, Maryland. 

“In his home he was simple in his tastes and 
gave vent to the exuberance of his spirits, with 
his children.” 

He compiled a catechism which has since 
been translated into German, Bulgarian, Syriac, 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and other tongues. 

Of this work he says “ I was led to undertake 
it out of regard for my own children and with- 
out thinking of its publication.” 

“The world is ruled and the kingdon of God 
is built up from the nursery and the school 
room. Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
Zings hast thou ordained strength.” 







enabled him to endure long hours at his desk,” 
where he always had a definite task awaiting 
him and with his habits of concentration it was 
no wonder he turned out some master pieces. 


were very acceptable, “the memory of which 
still lingers in many a farm-house as a precious 
tradition.” 


would eclipse European effort he was fond of 
quoting Bishop Berkley’s lines: 


Professor from Germany at this period of his 
labors was the need of persuading his country- 
men that their language and distinctive relig- 
ious practices would have to be relinquished in 
this English speaking Commonwealth ; this in- 
evitable change was stoutly resented by many. 


own journal in English and seven before he 
ventured to address his audiences in that lan- 
guage. 
this new tongue an elderly German woman said 
“it is like cold water poured out upon my heart. 
German is like balsam.” 


the immigrants from the continent of Europe, 
can theory of assimilation, adaptation and trans- 


fusion. 
dieacy.” 












“ A stout constitution and simplicity of diet 


His visits to the neighboring country folk 


Confident that American thrift and energy 


“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day. 
Time’s noblest ofispring is the last.” 


The most pressing problem confronting the 


It was ten years before Dr. Schaff kept his 


After one of his sermons delivered in 


And this feeling was almost universal among 
but “ Dr. Schaff espoused the liberal and Ameri- 
It was a question of fitness and expe- 


“Tn announcing bis position he incurred the 
public charge of being untrue to the land of his 
birth and to his kinsmen and called forth sharp 
criticism from some of his most intimate Ger- 
man-American friends.” 

However this charge was refuted by his strong 
preference to have his children learn German. 

He was editor of two periodicals printed in 
that language, “ Der deutsche Kirchenfreund” 
(1848-1859) and “ Evangelical testimonies from 
the German-American Churches” (1863-1865) 
but the most important contribution to Ecclesi- 
astical literature of this period was his “ History 
of the Apostolic Church.” 

This work, published by the Author in 1851, 
was “ the first church history in America, writ- 
ten in the spirit of modern historical composition 
and incorporating the latest researches in its de- 
partment.” 

The volume was dedicated to Neander as the 
father of modern church history, who much ap- 
preciated the honor and the work of his student 
friend. Dr. Schaff’s desire was to extend “a 
hand of fellowship towards all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth” and “to 
give from reliable sources a complete, true and 
graphic account of the development of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth.” 

His effort was not in vain, as praise came from 
scholars at home and abroad placing the author 
at ance “in the highest rank of living church 
historians.” 

His “learning, genial Christian spirit, inde- 
pendence, mastery of the subject, orderly pre- 
cision of arrangement and simple perspicuity of 


style” was combined with “a pleasing air of 


philosophical reflection rendered more attractive 
by a tinge of poetry.” 

In 1847 he published a brochure on “ what is 
church history?” in which we find carefully 
transcribed the words of John Robinson in his 


farewell address to the pilgrims, viz: ‘ The Lord 


has more truth and light yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word—Luther and Calvin were pre- 
cious shining lights in their times, yet God did 
not reveal his whole will to them and were they 
now living, they would be as ready and willing 
to embrace further light as that they had re 
ceived.” 


“Thus,” our author adds, “ we have the prinei- 


ple of a progressive historical development sta- 
ted” and, forty-five years later, he reaffirms that 


view in these words: “the true theory of de 
velopment is that of a constant growth of the 


Church in Christ, the Head, or a progressive 


understanding and application of Christianit 
until Christ shall be all in all. The end will 
only be the complete unfolding of the beginning. 
All other theories of development which teach 
a progress of humanity beyond Christ and be- 
yond Christianity are false and pernicious.” 

This differs as widely from Roman Catholic 
ism as from rationalism which “blurs the dis- 
tinction of sin and holiness and knows nothing 
of an unconditional surrender on the part of the 
sinner to Divine grace.” 

After ten years of exhaustive work Dr. Schaff’s 
eyes and voice almost gave out and he took a 
much needed year’s rest in Europe. So we find 
him while in London (early in 1854) making 
his home for a time with the Chevalier Bunsen 
who is portrayed as “ one of more than brilliant 
genius,” “a Christian gentleman actively inter- 
ested in all the movements of the church and 
Christian philanthropy” . .. . ‘‘ He was very 
cordial and in true German fashion kissed me 
on both cheeks.” 

It was at his house that Dr. Schaff was in- 
troduced to Sir John Herschel, Professor Lep- 
sius, the Egyptian traveller, Max Miiller, Dean 
Milman, Stanley, and others whose names stand 
among England’s greatest ornaments; for, “ after 
all, men are worth much more than the glories 
wrought in stone and silver.” 

At the German capitol he dined with the 
king, who asked many questions about America, 
and thought it would not do the Germans in 
this country any harm to learn some English 
ways, but on the contrary, good. “The meal 
lasted an hour and a half, and then another 
hour drinking coffee. It was a most interest- 
ing experience for once, but I pity those who 
have to dine with the king every day. The 
temptation to flattery is enormous. Great loss 
of time. Bismarck was in attendance as “a 
fine looking, stately and amiable gentleman, 
laden with orders.” 

It was at this time that the title of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon Philip Schaff by 
the University of Berlin, which he regarded as 
“the first in the world, and usually very spar- 
ing in its distribution of academic honors.” 

He lectured to the most cultured audiences 
of that metropolis, and passed on to his native 
town, which looked very different to him now 
from what he saw in it as a boy of ten. “ Stag- 
nation, humdrum detail of life and spiritual 
traditionalism,” oppressed him, and he wrote, 
“T am thankful that God in his grace has trans 
ferred me to America, and as I recall the strin- 
gent poverty of my childhood, I praise the un- 
merited grace which has guided and sustained 
me ; as pleasant as it is for me to see old friends, 
I could hardly return to Graubiindten to live 
and be contented.” 

At Frankfurt he was almost overwhelmed 
with kindness from his former colleagues and 
instructors. 

Writing to his wife he says, “ These have 
been days of continued excitement of the most 
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pleasant kind. The greatest and best men of 
the German churches have met here in consul- 
tation on the vital interests of Christianity. I 
have been almost drowned in the sea of friend- 
ship, and the most exciting conversations on all 
sorts of topics, political, social and ecclesiastical, 
European and American, past, present and 
future.” 

Retracing his steps across the Alps he closes 
his journal when in “the highest inhabited 
valley in Switzerland,” viz: ‘* How beautiful 
are these mountains of the Engadine, how clear 
its air, how healing its waters! Happy he in 
whom they arouse the feeling of homesickness 
for the beautiful hills of Zion, whence cometh 
our help, for the purer atmosphere of eternal 
peace, and from the healing spring which flows 
from the side of Christ and makes body and 
soul well with the power of eternal life.” 

In London he had interviews with Manning, 
subsequently Cardinal, who thought “ Every- 
one only responsible fur as much light as they 
had received from God, and that his spirit and 
grace operated also outside of the church, as it 
is plain from the cases of Job and Melchizedek.” 

Before leaving England Dr. Schaff called on 
Dean Howson, who had become famous by his 
recently published “ Life and Letters of St. 
Paul.” 

It had been a year of many storms and ap- 
palling losses at sea, and it was with a heart full 
of gratitude the homeward voyage was safely 
ended. His own words have their usual spirit- 
ual and poetic setting when he records, “ How 
happy shall I beif afterthe voyage through the 
stormy seas of life the shores of eternity break 
as softly upon us and fill the soul with gladness 
as the shore has broken upon us to-day, Nov. 
13th, 1854, after this long passage.” 

The New World was henceforth in every 
sense, his home, to which he now returned “ al- 
most ten years younger in body and spirits.” 

(To be continued.) 



























do the work. To produce physical results, phy- 
sical vigor is necessary. To produce intellec- 
tual results, intellectual force is required. An 
imbecile cannot teach science and draw out the 
latent faculties of the young. For this work, a 
mind stored with knowledge and rendered strong 
by study is required. Neither can spiritual re- 
sults be produced except by spiritual forces. 
Whoever will lead a soul from darkness to light, 
and carry on the work of the kingdom of God 
in the earth, must have spiritual understand- 
ing, spiritual wisdom, and spiritual strength. 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness.”— Christian Advocate. 





John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


“They arrived at Basle on the 17th. Since 
they had visited this city in 1834, Hoffmann, 
the director of the institution at Kornthal, had 
succeeded Blumhardt in the superintendence of 
the Mission-house. He received them with his 
usual kindness, and one evening they supped 
with the students, and had a religious meeting 
with them. They spent another evening with 
a pious family, where several missionaries and 
pastors were present. In speaking of this occa- 
sion, John and Martha Yeardley were led into 
a reflection which deserves to be pondered by 
Christians of every name. 

“* Before separating,” they say, ‘the Scrip- 
tures were read, and some of the missionaries 
spoke on the importance of uniting in desire for 
a more general outpouring of the Spirit.’ John 
Yeardley also spoke much to the same effect. ‘ It 
was, we trust, a profitable season; but the re- 
flection arose on this occasion, as it has on some 
others when among serious persons not of our 
profession, that if they would but suffer the de- 
gree of Divine influence mercifully afforded 
thoroughly to baptize the heart with the true 
baptism, much creaturely activity would be 
done away, and the light of the gospel would 
shine in them and through them in much 
greater purity.’” 

“On the third of the Sixth Month, 1843, they 
reached Pyrmont, where they remained a few 
weeks. They attended on the 2nd of the Seventh 
Month, the Two-months’ Meeting, at Minden. 
Many peasants were present in the meeting for 
worship, and on John and Martha Yeardiey’s 
return to Pyrmont, some of them came to the 
meeting there on First-day, and begged the 
Friends to go to Vlotho to meet a company of 
their brethren. They gave the peasants liberty 
to call a meeting at that place for Third-day, 
the 18th. 

“On Second-day, as they were setting off, an 
accident happened to John Yeardley. 

“* He had left the horse’s head,’ writes M. 
Y., to attend to placing the baggage, when, 
hearing another carriage drive rapidly up, our 
horse set off, and my J. Y., in attempting to 





Wett-Dorne. — Well-doing begins in the 
heart. ‘The very first step in a life of well-doing 
is to give the heart to God, and thus render 
unto God the things which are his. It is vain 
to attempt to live a life of well-doing while the 
heart, the fountain of all our thoughts, words, 
and deeds, is alienated from the Fountain of all 
goodness. Can one whose heart is not good do 
good? Can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit? Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles ? 

It is not right to say, as some have said, that 
everything an ungodly mau does is sinful. When 
an unbeliever gives bread to the hungry, it is 
notasin. A good work is good by whomsvever 
it be wrought. But thisis true: A wicked man 
cannot do good in the highest sense, from the 
best motives or with the richest results. There 
is a field of usefulness into which he cannot 
enter at all. He cannot lead the sinner from 
the error of bis way into paths of righteousness. 
This is the highest furm of well-doing. All} stop him by catching hold of the reins, fell, and 
other good works grow pale in the presence of ! was much bruised, but through mercy no limb 
this. What substantial help can an ungodly | was broken. We applied what means were in 
man give to one who is struggling with sinful | our power, and I urged our remaining at Pyr- 
habits and passions? Spiritual help can only | mont, and sending to defer the meeting ; but he 
be afforded by men who have some spiritual | would go on to Lemgo. His whole frame was 
strength. much shaken, and we passed a sleepless night, 

There are multitudes of spiritual idlers in the | so that the meeting next day was not a little 
church because their spiritual vitality is low.| formidable. It proved a much longer journey 
A paralytic is idle as a matter of course. He|to Viotbo than we had expected ; when we ar- 
has no strength. When there are fields to cul-| rived we found a large number assembled. 


standing we had gone to it under so much dis- 
couragement ; we have cause to bless and adore 
our Divine Master, who caused his presence to 
be felt amongst us. August Mundhenck inter- 
preted for J. Y. for and me. J. R. suffered his 
voice to be acceptably heard in testimony, after 
which the meeting closed in solemn supplica- 
tion. We pursued our way that night to Biele- 
feld, and the next day towards the Rhine.’ 


“On their way home they stopped at Diissel- 


dorf. The ten years which had gone by since 
they had visited the orphan asylum at Diissel- 
thal, near this town, had wrought a great change 
in the physical condition of Count Von der 
Recke. 
care and anxiety for his numerous adopted 
family ; but he evinced a spirit of pious resig- 
nation, and had a hearty welcome ready for his 
visitors. They returned to England through 
Belgium, and arrived in London on the eighth 
of the Eighth Month. 


He looked worn and ill, the effect of 


“In the course of 1844 we find John and 


Martha Yeardley meditating a further removal, 
into the immediate vicinity of London. One of 
the few entries in his diary which were made by 
John Yeardley during this period, speaks of the 
apprehension of duty under which they contem- 
plated this change: it was written after their 
removal. ; 


“* For some years past I have often thought 


the time might come when we might see it right 


to settle within Stoke Newington Meeting. This 


feeling now began (1845) to fasten more strongly 
on our minds than it had done before, and we 


thought it right to make an effort to let Gossom 
Lodye, and seek a residence at Stamford Hill; 
and we have reason to believe that in this im- 
portant step our prayer has been answered, and 
that all our deliberations have been guided by 
that wisdom which is from above. Very strong 
is my conviction that our Heavenly Father is 
not unmindful of the outward circumstances of 
those who seek his counsel, and desire to act 
under the guidance of his Holy Spirit. We 
were favored to let our house at Berkhamstead 
without trouble; the very first person to whom 
we made it known took it off our hands: and 
with equal ease we found another dwelling at 
Stamford Hill, which I consider as a proof that 
our prayer was heard and answered in this seri- 
ous step: the signs I had asked were granted.’” 

“ An entry in their journal in 1847 informs 
that they received intelligence of the decease 
of one of their Scarborough friends, whose dyiug 
words are worthy to be preserved in lasting re- 
membrance. 

“* First Mo. 7th.—On returning from meet- 
ing, we found a letter informing us of the sudden 
decease of Isaac Stickney of Scarborough. When 
the doctor attempted to give him brandy in his 
sinking state, he said, “ Doctor, don’t cloud my 
intellect ; if this be dying, I die in the arms of 
Jesus.” These last words of my beloved and 
long known friend are sweetly consoling to my 
spirit.’ 

me In the Second Month of 1848, John Yeard- 
ley again prepared to go forth and preach the 
gospel in several countries on the continent of 
Europe. He was accompanied by his beloved 
wife, partly in the character of a fellow-laborer, 
constrained by the force of Christian love to the 
same field of service, and partly as his compan- 
ion and helper in countries where she did not 
otherwise feel herself called to labor. The course 
of their anticipated travel is described in the 
following extract from the diary. They were 


tivate, harvests to reap and gather into barns, | Five of our friends came from Minden to meet | unable, as it proved, to obtain admission into 
battles to fight, men do not look to invalids to| us, and it was a remarkable meeting, notwith-| the Russian empire, and this part of the mission 
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was accomplished by John Yeardley alone, and 
at a later period. 

“*Second Mo. 8th, 1848.—At our Monthly 
Meeting at Grace-church Street, I proposed my 
concern to visit some parts of South Russia, 
particularly the German colonies; also some 
places in the Prussian and Austrian dominions, 
parts of Switzerland and France, particularly 
Ardéche, and a few places in Belgium, and to 
revisit parts of Germany. My precious M. Y. 
also was constrained in gospel love to tell her 
friends she had long thought of a visit to France 
and Belgium ; and, if health permitted, should 
think it her religious duty to accompany me to 
South Russia. We had the full unity of our 
friends, who expressed much sympathy and en- 
couragement, to our great comfort. It is about 
twenty years since | first thought seriously that 
I might have to visit the Crimea, and for thirty 
years I have had a prospect of some parts of 
Bohemia. Truly the vision has been for an 
appointed time ; and if the period be now come, 
I trust it is the Lord's time, and that his pres- 
ence may go with us. Many have been the 
conflicts and deep the baptisms through whica 
I have passed, before coming to a willingness 
to offer to do what I believe to be the will of 
my Divine Master. Feeble as are my powers, 
I desire they may be devoted to his cause for 
the remainder of my days; and I do esteem 
it a great mercy to have arrived at a clear 
pointing in this important prospect. May the 
blessing of preservation rest upon the beloved 
partner of my sorrows and my joys, and on 
myself; and may He whom we desire to serve, 
heal all our maladies of body and mind !’ 

“While their attention was thus turned to 
foreign lands, a political storm was gathering 
in France which in the course of this month 
burst upon Europe with extraordinary violence, 
and overturned or endangered half the thrones 
on the Continent. This convulsed state of the 
European nations rendered it needful for them 
to wait a few months before they commenced 
their undertaking.” 

(To be continued.) 
sinieieiiliaaitonianinaione 

Joun Barcuay, in writing of the benefits to 
be derived from the reading of the journals of 
deceased Friends, says: “ It is in such accounts 
that we gain that treasure of experience, which, 
without books or writings, would be attainable 
only by the aged. We see from these narra- 
tives at one comprehensive view, the import- 
ance, the value, the object and the end of human 
life. The travellers whose pilgrimages are de- 
scribed, seem to traverse their course again 
under our inspection : we follow them through 
their turnings and wanderings, through their dif- 
ficulties, discouragements and dangers ; through 
the heights of rejoicing, and depths of desola- 
tion, to which in youth, in age, in poverty, in 
riches, under all conditions and circumstances, 
they have been subject. From these accounts, 
we learn the many liabilities which surround 
us, and we may (unless through wilful blind- 
ness), unequivocally discover where the true 
rest and peace is to be found; and in what con- 
sists the only security, strength, and sure stand- 


ing. How loudly do the lives and deaths of 


these worthies preach to us; they being dead 
do indeed yet speak, exhorting and entreating, 
that we who still survive, may lay hold and 
keep hold of those things in which alone they 
aid derive any comfort in the end.” 
eeaienianilaicammaninmnene 

THE grace of the Spirit comes only from 

heaven. 


Christianity vs. Christ-mass. 


The following facts regarding “Christmas” 
can be fully substantiated : 

First.—The day commonly so designated was 
originally a heathen festival associated with 
sun worship. 

Second.—It was adopted by the Pope of Rome 
in the early ages of the decline of the church, 
when she ceased to be a persecuted and became 
a persecuting body ; and it was declared by him 
to be the day on which Christ was born. 

Third—The day of Christ’s birth is not 
known, no data having yet been found by 
which it can be fixed with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Although each of the twelve months 
in the year has been claimed as the one in 
which He was born, yet it is quite certain that 
the event did not occur on the twenty-fifth day 
of the twelfth month, notwithstanding the Pope 
and his council said it did. 

Fourth—Many of the practices with which 
it is now observed are of the same heathen 
origin, and have been adopted by the so-called 
Christian church. 

Fifth.—The popular observances of this day, 
as it is now celebrated, tend rather to dishonor 
Christ and Christianity than to honor them. 

If these facts can be established, does it not 
follow that each person who in any way ob- 
serves “ Christmas,” in so far lends his influence 
toward the following three things ? 

1st.—Engrafting on to Christianity the super- 
stitions and ceremonies of Romanism and heath- 
enism. 

2d.—Perpetuating a falsehood, in assuming 
that to be a fact of history which is purely a 
fiction, although it is so firmly fixed in the popu- 
lar mind ; and, incidentally, giving countenance 
to those other fictions—the mythical legends 
regarding Santa Claus, et.. 

3d.—Encouraging, and hence in some meas- 
ure becoming responsible for, the unchristian 
practices by which Christ is dishonored on this 
day professedly celebrated in his honor. 

May we not conclude that there was a Divine 
purpose in not leaving upon record anything 
that would fix the time of Christ’s birth? Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the keeping us from 
such idolatry and superstitious observance of 
days may have been the reason for hiding the 
date of this event from us? 

If the apostle was so discouraged over the 
apostacy of the Christians of Galatia as to write 
them, “ Ye observe days and months, and times, 
and years. I am afraid of you lest I have be- 
stowed upon you labor in vain;” how much 
more would the same or stronger language be 
applicable to those of our day. 

Ought not every lover of Truth, after an hon- 
est, intelligent study of the subject, to ask him- 
self: Can I innocently observe a3 such the day 
commonly called Christmas? Are not “ Christ- 
mas” and Christianity opposed to each other. 


E. P. 8. 


A PERSON advertised for a coachman, and 
three men applied. He asked each of them 
how near he could drive to the edge of a preci- 
pice without going over. The first said “ half 
a yard;” the second, “a foot.” The third said 
he would keep as far from it as possible. He 
was given the place. No one wants a coachman 
who is willing to calculate how much needless 
risk he can take. Never court temptation, for 
that is first step toward yielding to it.—S. S. 
Times. 








REWARD is the fruit of endeavor! 





Piant Lire.—Plants sleep at various hours 
and not always at night. The duration of plant 
sleep varirs from ten to eighteen hours. Light 
and heat have little to do with plants sleeping, 
as different species go to sleep at different hours 
of the day. Thus the common morning glory 
(Convolvulus purpureus), opens at dawn, the 
Star of Bethlehem about ten o’clock, the ice 
plant at noon. The goat’s beard, which opens 
at sunrise, closes at mid-day, and for this reason 
is called “ Go-to-bed-at-noon.” The flowers of 
the evening primrose and of the thorn apple 
open at sunset, and those of the night flowering 
cereus when it is dark. Aquatic flowers open 
and close with the greatest regularity. The 
white water lily closes its flowers at sunset and 
sinks below the water for the night; in the 
morning the petals again expand and float on 
the surface. The Victoria regia expands for 
the first time about six o’clock in the evening, 
and closes in a few hours; it opens again at six 
o’clock the next morning, and remains so till 
afternoon, when it closes and sinks below the 
water. The mimosa goes to sleep when night 
comes on, or even a dark cloud passing over 
the sun will cause its leaves to fold up and the 
stalk to sink down, and, in fact, the whole 
plant goes to sleep. In going to sleep, the mi- 
mosa is not, however, at all singular, many 
species of plants closing their leaves and flowers 
at night. On the other hand, there are some 
which, like the beasts of the forests, hail the 
setting sun as a signal for activity. This sleep 
of plants, which is the same physiologically as 
animal sleep, does not exist without reason. 
The art of sleeping is, in the higher animals, 
symptomatic of repose in the brain and nervous 
system, and the fact of plants sleeping is one 
proof of the existence of a nervous system in the 
members of the vegetable kingdom.— Exchange. 


_————. 2 


Items Concerning the Society. 


In pursuance of his concern for religious service 
in New Jersey, Charles Rhoads has attended to the 
same in Mount Holly, Burlington and Trenton. 





Friends used to be noted for their lofty standard 
of honor, their word once spoken was a bond; 
their dealing was the same in the dark as in the 
light. They considered it as wrong to shade the 
truth as to tell untruths. They would no sooner 
injure another’s reputation than they would take 
his purse. The Quaker honor did as much as any 
other one thing to make the people of the seven- 
teenth century believe in the reality of religion, 
and we doubt if we could do the world any greater 
service to-day than in proving our absolute fidelity 
to the old-time standard of honor. — American 
Friend. 





A LETTER FROM JAMES BEAN, 


[After having published in our columns such 
matter as has appeared relative to the excluding of 
San Jose Friends from membership, it seems to us 
but fair that the explanation of James Bean in the 
following letter should have a hearing.—Eb. | 


The published information on “ Friends dropped 
as Members,” however well intended, is misleading 
to those who have no personal knowledge of the 
facts. The clause quoted from Iowa Discipline (p. 
136, sec. 14), has no application to such a case. 
The Friends “ dropped ” were not obscure “ mem- 
bers removing to places remote from any Monthly 
Meeting of the Society.” On the contrary, they 
removed with clear certificates to the oldest Monthly 
Meeting on the Pacific coast, and few Friends were 
better known in Iowa Yearly Meeting, and Society 
at large, and New Providence Friends make no 
claim that they did not know where they were. 
In this paper I ask no defence for myself, or my 
brother, but speak fur my wife, Rosanna Fox 
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Bean, and my honored mother, Elizabeth Bean, 
both of whom joined Dover Monthly Meeting in 
New Hampshire by request, in their early woman- 
hood, and have lived in all good conscience, void 
of offence toward any, unto this day. Both have 
been members of Iowa Yearly Meeting from its 
organization, serving in all positions of honor and 
trust, to which the church has appointed them. 
Both removed to San Jose Monthly Meeting with 
clear certificates in 1882, and almost immediately, 
one was reappointed to the station of elder, and 
the other reappointed elder and overseer, by Friends 
who had known them, one from her childhood and 
the other for more than fifty years. Three years 
later their membership was arbitrarily transferred to 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Ia., of which New 
Providence was a part, by proceedings condemned 
by every Society paper in England and America at 
the time. An appeal was made to the Yearly Meet- 
ings which was never answered. After three years 
longer, they requested a certificate of their mem- 
ber-hip to a nearer meeting, which was refused. 
No Friend ever served more loyally or faithfully 


the Society of her choice or entertained more of 


its members and attended its meetings more con- 
stantly, than has my mother for eighty years. And 
now in her ninety-seventh year, honored and ven- 
erated by every class of Society, she, with her 
children and grandchildren to the fourth genera- 
tion, is cast out as a member by a meeting that 
knew so little of her, that in their report they 
classed her among the children. And upon what 
grounds? ‘Ihe clerk of the Monthly Meeting in- 
forms that no complaint or preliminary proceedings 
were had, but it was done by vote and without dis- 
cussion, upon the recommendation of a committee 
appointed to correspond with non-resident mem- 
bers, and, because they had long felt, that their 
apportionment of Yearly Meeting taxes was too 
high, and they wanted to reduce it. That sucha 
“ correspondence committee” had been appointed, 
or the action of the meeting was never known at 
College Park until three months after they had 
been “ dropped” as members, and then they only 
learned of it by accident. 

This “‘ correspondence committee,” however, in- 
forms the American Friend that their action was 
based upon three claims, apparently after-thought 
excuses, as neither of them are mentioned by the 
clerk. We adinit it is the strongest case ever made 
against College Park Friends. 

First.—“ These Friends have never shown by 
correspondence or otherwise that they valued their 
membership.” 

Answer.—Their life-work in the Society, their 
appeal to the Yearly Meeting and their request for 
a certificate to a nearer meeting, ought to be a 
sufficient answer to such a frivolous claim, 

Second.—** They had established a meeting of 
their own, and were performing all the functions 
of an independent church.” 

Answer.—College Park meeting was never estab- 
lished, nor has it performed the functions of an in- 
dependent church. Their meeting house was built 
by authority of San Jose Monthly Meeting, when 
they had no house, and were meeting in a rented 
hall. Two-thirds of the attending members re- 
sided at College Park, and the location was as 
central as any for the scattered members who at- 
tended. When the house was completed, the 
Monthly Meeting was adjourned from the rented 
hall to College Park. And all this was long before 
the Monthly Meeting was laid down by Honey 
Creek Quarterly Meeting. After the Monthly 
Meeting was discontinued, and Friends were de- 

rived of having any voice or part in Meetings for 

iscipline—the writer received personal letters 
from both Haverford and Baltimore Friends, rec- 
ommending the organization of a local association, 
similar to the one at Haverford. Have any of the 
Haverford professors been dropped as members for 
organizing a local association, after which they 
advised us to pattern? 

Third. —“ And finally they [New Providence 
Friends], had failed in past efforts to transmit the 
membership of College Park Friends to a meeting, 
where they could have resident membership.” 

Answer.—No correspondence was ever had from 
first to last in reference to transferring of member- 


ship, save only to refuse such transfer when we re- 
quested it. There are fifty or more Friends here 
and in the vicinity who have come from nearly 
every Yearly Meeting in the world, and whose mem- 
bership has been allowed to remain in their home 
meetings, because of the treatment of these Iowa 
Friends, and finding no meeting here authorized 
to receive their certificates. Among these are pro- 
fessors in our universities, Friends who have been 
clerks of Yearly Meetings, and elders of highest 
standing, bringing letters of recommendation from 
such Friends as Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and 
others equally well known. Among the officers 
and most influential members of College Park As- 
sociation, are members of London Yearly Meeting, 
and none of these have been “ dropped ” as mem- 
bers by their home meetings. 

It is at the earnest solicitation of some of these 
that this statement is written, with the full en- 
dorsement of “ undropped ” members of New Eng- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Indian», lowa, 
Kansas, California and London Yearly Meetings 
and from France and Japan, who all request that 
it be published for the information of its readers. 
It is admitted that “ these Friends to whom refer- 
ence is made were not personally known to the ma- 
jority of the |present] New Providence Friends,” 
and that their action was but the culmination of 
antecedent proceedings urged and endorsed by their 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, and therefore are 
lexs blameworthy. 

In this paper I have refrained for obvious rea- 
sons from referring to Joel and Hannah E. Bean 
and Benjamin H. Jones, all of whom were deposed 
as ministers, and now, with their families dropped 
as members, the latter three months after hi< 
death. None of these need defence where known. 

One of the committee to “ Revise the Discipline” 
writes from Iowa, * There is no authority in Dis- 
cipline for such action, and the whole proceedings 
from the beginning ought to be exposed or cor- 
rected, JAMES BEAN. 


Notes from Others. 


Church Buildings—Al\\ our houses of worship 
must be built plain and neat, without steeples, 
and no more expensive than is absolutely required 
for confort, convenience and stability, and with all 
seats free.— Free Methodist Discipline. 


A man may have one vocation and several avo- 
cations, and these last may really aid him in the 
performance of the first; for change is often rest. 
and the fruits of various occupations may con- 
tribute in a measure to the adequate performance 
of the main work of life.—Christian Advocate. 


I do not pretend to any commandment or large 
revelation. But if at anytime I form a plan, pro- 
pose a journey or a course of conduct, I find, per- 
haps, a silent obstacle in my mind that I cannot 
account for. Very well; I let it lie, think it may 
pass away; if it does not pass away, I yield to it, 
obey it. You ask me to describe it. I cannot de- 
scribe it. It is not an oracle, not an angel, nota 
dream, not a law; it is too simple to be described ; 
it is but a grain of mustard seed. But such as it 
is, it is something which the contradiction of all 
mankind could not shake.—Emerson (from Wood- 
bury’s Talks). 


Thanksgiving.—Did you ever stop to think how 
much you have to be thankful for? I heard of a 
little boy who was very good at arithmetic; so one 
day he thought he would try to reckon up how 
much God did for him in one year. He took his 
slate and pencil, and began. “ Let me see,” said he 
“ 365 days; that means 365 mercies. But every 
hour has been a mercy; and that is 8,760 mercies. 
But the minutes, too, that is 525,600 more. Then 
there are my dear parents, who have been spared 
me—two more marks; health preserved, another; 
food, another; teachers, books, cheerful compan- 
ions, more still; the Bible—a broad, big mark for 
that. Oh, dear, I cannot reckon them—I keep 
thinking of more all the time; I must give it up.” 
And I don’t wonder that he did, for even David 
felt it too much for him, for said he in the 139th 
Psalm, “If I should count them, they are more in 


number than the sand.” Oh! how much we ought 
to thank God.—Zion’s Watchman. 


I do not share thy views in reference to a coming 
romanism and sacerdotalism, though I realize that 
there are strong tendencies in that direction. There 
are, however, much stronger tendencies toward a 
religion of the Spirit. The overcoming movement 
is surely in the direction of spiritual religion. Al- 
most all the great literature of our time speaks out 
for an untrammelled spiritual religion. The leaders 
of thought in America, in England, in France and 
even in Germany, are making ritualism, externals, 
and priestly intervention forever impossible. I 
can think of hosts of great books which have bat- 
tered holes in the walls of those old errors. I am 
full of faith for the future. “That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and 
afterward that which is spiritual.” This is Paul’s 
idea of evolution, and it is true to history and to 
life.— Correspondent. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The second session of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress opened on the Fifth inst. After the 
usual routine proceedings the President’s Message was 
received and read in both Houses, which then adjour- 
ned. The message gives a succinct history of the 
Spanish-American War, and mentions that 110,000 
men will have been dis: harged from the army, by the 
Tenth inst. Military rule is to continue in the ceded 
island until Congress legislates. Cuba is to be aided 
and directed until a good government is established by 
the Cubans themselves. It strongly advocates the 
Government building the Nicaragua Canal, but omits 
to outline any policy for the newly acquired posses- 
sions, bec»use this would be in advance of the signing 
of the treaty by the Peace Commission. 

Representative Sulzer, of New York, introduced a 
resolution directing the Committee on Military Aflairs 
to investigate the War Department and the conduct of 
the Spanish-American War. 

Senator Hale, (Republican), of Maine, says: 

“ The people of the United States will find out that 
the commerce of the Philippines is very limited in ex- 
tent ; that they are inhabited by a pe: ple whose habits 
and wants forbid an increase of trade, and that, under 
the scheme of annexation presented to us. this trade is 
to be shared equally with Spain and all other compet- 
ing nations. What is called the ‘open-door’ policy 
cuts down the interest of the United States in the 
Philippine trade to a point where it makes no figure 
in our commerce. The entire trade of the islands, if 
we had it all—not the profit derived from it, but the 
whole amount of trade—will not, in any year, pay the 
expenses of the army and navy that the United States 
will be obliged to maintain there. The people will 
see at once sprung upon Congress a propo-ition fora 
standing army of a hundred thousand men, costing 
yearly more than a hundred million dellars. and a 
naval increase of from fifteen to thirty million dollars 
a year in addition, all of which must come by levy of 
taxation. Not only will no war tax be repealed, but 
the present tax must be increased.” 

“| shall vote squarely against the proposition to an- 
nex the Philippines,” said Senator Catlery, (Dem« crat), 
‘f Louisiana. “The Peace Ci mmission had no busi- 
ness to provide for the annexation «f the Philippines. 
They did not neg: tiate for those islands. They simply 
demanded the Philippines at the muzzle ofa gun. It 
is a travesty to call that proceeding a negotiation. 
They presented an ultimatum and told the S;aniards 
to accept it. That is not a negotiation. In the first 
place, these islands were forced out of Spain, and, in 
the second place, we would make « bad bargain if Spain 
were to give us $2,000,000,600 or $3,000,000,000 to 
take those islands. I don’t believe any amount of 
money would pay for the damage the Philippines will 
eventually work to the United States, if we incorpor- 
ate them as a part of our territory.” 

Nearly 1200 pounds of colors are used annually by 
our Government for printing paper money, revenue 
and postage stamps. 

During the Eleventh Month, our National receipts 
aggregated $38,900,915, as compared with $43,363,605 
for Eleventh Month last year. The latter month, 
however, included $18,000,000 received on account of 
the Pacific Railroad settlement. The disbursements 
during last month amounted to $49,090,980, an increase 
on account of the war of nearly $11,000,000. Since 
Seventh Month the receipts have aggregated $204,-- 
557,096, as compared with $148,113,875 for 1897, 
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~ «gy exports of corn to Europe were 76,000- | $2.65 a $2.90; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; NOTICES. 

000 bushels; in 1896 the exports reached 101,000,000 | do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, Se : 

bushels; in 1897, 178,000 000 bushels, and in the fiscal | $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.65; do.. patent, son. stint ee board of one pan. 
year ending ~ixth Month 30, 1898, the amount was } $3.60 a $3.85; spring, clear, $3 10 a $3.35 ; do. straight, ; \ 








209,000,000 bushels, besides $2,000,000 worth of corn | $3.50 a $3.70; do. patent, #3.65 a $3.85; city mills, Malvern, Penna, 


meal. And yet, «nly 7 per cent. of our total produc- | extra, $2.65 a $2.90; do. clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
tion of corn is exported. straight, $3.50 a $3.70 ; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.10. Ryg 

At the joint meeting of the Peace Commissioners in | FLour.—$3.10 per bbl. forchoice Pennsylvania. BucK- 
Paris on the 30th ult., the draft of thirteen treaty ar- | WHEAT FLouR—$2.00 a $2.10 per 100 pounds as to 
ticles was presented. The first three articles were | quality, for new. 














A Friend would like a situation in a Friend’s family 
as housekeeper, or companion, or care of children. 
Address “ M” 
Office of THe FRIEnp. 
























































mutually agreed upon. They provide for the re'in-| Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 72 a 72}c. Racnet G. Hatt, Plain Milliner, 2113 N. Seventh 
quishment of sovereignty and claim of title to Cuba ; No. 2 mixed corn, 38} a 39c. eaek Phila ’ will sesume besheam Twelfth Mo ot 
the cession of Port» Rico and other Spanish possessions No. 2 white oats, clipped, 333c. 1898 ? se ee 
in the West Indies, together with Guam in the La- Beer Catrie.—Extra, 53 a 54c.; good, 5} a 5}e.; Y 








dr nes, and the cession of he Philippines. The terms | medium, 43 a 5c.; common, 4} a 43e. 
of the evacuation of the Philippines are practically the SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c. ; 
same as in the evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico. | medium, 33 a 4c. ; common, 24 a 3c. ; lambs, 44 a 6c. 
The mutual release of military prisoners was agreed Ho«cs.—Be-t Western. 5}c ; other grades, 43 a 5c. 
upon, Spain liberating the rebel prisoners and the Foreicn.—The population of the earth, at the time 
United States liberating the Manila garrison and the | of the Roman Emperor Augustus, is estimated at 54,- 
Spaniards held by Aguinaldo. 000,000. It ix now thouzht to be about 1,400,000,000. 
The Chicago R-cord, says: According to a writer in Blaetwood’s Maguzine there 
When the statistics now being collected are present- | are 9 000.000 Jews in the world, of whom 5,000,000 
ed to Congress, as they will be, it will be shown that | are found in Russia, 2 500,000 in Eastern and Western 
instead of paying only 3 per cent. of the taxes of North | Europe, 1,000,000 in America, 200,000 in North Africa 
Carolina the colored population pay nearly 20 per | and 70,000 in Palestine. 
cent.—that is about 59,000,000 out of $50,000,000. The British Royai Commission, which has been in- 
The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided, under | ve-tizating the liquor laws of tne country for three 
the law forbidding liquor-s-lling on’ First-day. that a} years, has finished its report and will submit it to Par- 
elub stands on the same gr und asa saloon, and. there- | liament this winter.. The Commission is described as 
fore, may n t sell, or furnish, under any pretence, | being composed of “ eight liquor men. eight temper- 
drinks to its members from Seventh-day midnight un-| ance men and eight neutrals,” and while no drastic 
til First-d:y midnight. legislature is suggested the recommendations are in the 
The American f :rces have taken possession of Sanc- | direction of increased restrictions. 
ti Spiritis and Trinidad, in Santa Clara Province, The final volume of the British Museum catalogue 
Cuba. of birds has just been completed. This undertaking, 
The opening of the recently organized Supreme | by far the most important of its kind ever attempted, 
Court in Santiago de Cuba, on the 2nd inst., was an | was c mmenced a quarter of a century ago. The cata- 
impressive ceremony. General W: od, in a few tactful | logue professes to be a complete list of every bird 
and forceful words, opened the proceedings, delivering | known at the time of publication. It contains an ac- 
the court in the name of the United States Govern- | count of 11,614 species of this class of vertebrates, 
ment to the Chief Justice and his associates, and | divided into 2,255 genera and 124 families. The num- 
demanding from the public implicit obed:ence to the | ber of specimens referred to in the work cannot fall 
Court's decisions and decrees. His pronouncement | far short of 400,000, about 350,000 of which are to be 
was translated by Captain Mend sa into Spanish. | found in the cabinets of the British Museum. The 
Chief Justice Echeveria, replying, accepted the judi- | catalogue, which is illustrated by innumerable wood- 
cial offices in the name of justice, formerly ree gnizing | cuts, consists altogether of twenty-seven bulky volumes, 
the United States as the supreme power, and declaring | and for eleven of these Dr. Bowdler Sharpe himself is 
that the Bench would render justice to rich and poor | entirely responsible. 
alike. In tne French Chamber of Deputies on the 2nd inst., 
During the year ended Sixth Month 30, 1898, Mis- | Gauthier introduced a measure providing for the elec- 
souri produced 2,838,152 tons of coal, an increase over | tion of Senators by universal suffrage, and demanded 
the preceding year of seventeen per cent. During the | urgency. Premier Dupuy opposed the granting of ur- 
same time it produced 139,668 tons of zinc and 73,687 | gency, but it was adopted by a vote of 243 to 228. 
tons of lead. After the signing of the treaty of peace Senor Sagas- 
The assessed valuation of Texas this year is $11, | ta will submit to the Queen Regent of Spain a question 
000,000 more than last year. of confidence. If he is asked to remain in power the 
The Sinking Fund Commission of New York on the | Cortes will be convoked for First Month 7th. 
29th of last month, opened bids for $1,225,000 thirty It is asserted thut a marriage has been arranged be- 
year 33 per cent. bonds, and $500,000 ten year 34 per | tween Don Jaime, son of the Spanish Pretender, Don 
cent. bonds of the city of New York, principal and in- | Carlos, and a Bavarian princess. 
terest payable in gold. The bids ranged from 106.25 At Welbeck, in Germany, a decree has been pro- 
to 108.21. The issue was subscribed fifteen times over. | claimed that a license to marry will not be granted to 
The steamer Portland, of the Boston and Portland | any individual who has been in the habit of getting 
Steamship Company, was totally wrecked on the morn- | drunk. ; 
ing of the 27th uit., off Cape Cod, and the crew and Eight thousand carrier pigeons are kept for use in 
passengers all perished. The number is variously | the German army. 
given as 99 and 126. Bodies have been washed ashore. The most northern post-office in the world has re- 
besides a large quantity of wreckage. During the | cently been established at Spitzbergen. 
storm on the New England coast no fewer than 170 Two thousind two hundred acres of cedars are cut 
vessels were wrecked or blown ashore. The loss of | down every year on the Continent in order to make 
life is difficult to estimate, but will exceed 200, this | wood cases for lead pencils. There are twenty-six 
number including those who perished in the wreck of | pencil works in Bavaria, of which :wenty three are in 
the steamer Portiand, off Highland Light, Mass. Nuremberg, the great centre of the lead pencil trade 
An unkn wn four masted vessel was wrecked at Twelve million acres of land have been made fruit- 
the entrance to Halifax harbor. Allon board perished. | ful by irrigation of artesian wells in the Sahara desert 
Deaths in this city last week were reported tonum-| The Japanese (tovernment has concluded to establish 
ber 399, which is 50 less than the previous week and | at Tokio a university library afier the model of the 
8 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of | Congressional Library at Washington. It is to have 
the foregoing 193 were males and 206 females ; 41 died | room for 600,000 volumes and 500 places for readers. 
of pneumonia ; 38 of consumption; 35 of diphtheria; It is stated that Aguinaldo, leader of the insurgents 
29 of heart disease ; 20 of apoplexy; 20 of o'dage; 17] in the Philippine Islands, demands a million and a 
of marasmus; 15 of convulsions; 14 of nephritis; 12 | half dollars for the release of the imprisoned friars. 
of cancer; 11 of inflammation of the brain;. 11 of To relieve the distress in the West Indies, the British 
inanition ; 10 of bronchitis; 10 from casualties ; 10 of |} Government will grant Barbadoes $200,000 and St. 
peritonitis, and 9 of membranous croup. Vincent $125,000 and lend 'o0 each the sum of $250,000. 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4's, reg., 1114 a] The attempted coalition between the States of Nica- 
1114; coupon, 112} a 113; new 4's, 127} a 128; 5’s,] ragua, Honduras and Salvador, to be known as the 
1124 a 113; 3's, 105} a 106} ; currency 6’s, 1024 a 103. | United States of Central America has failed. The 
Cotton was steady on a basis of 5{c¢. per pound for | fe'eral organizers have formally declared the Union 
middling uplands, but demand from spinners was light. | dissolved. Salvadorans opposed the coaliti:n and cou!d 
not be force! into the union. 


Feep.—Winter bran, in bulk, quote! at $13.75 a 
$14.50, and spring. in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. Onlv one-third of the world’s population uses bread 
as a daily food. One-half subsist chietiy on rice. 


WaAnNTED.—Separate homes in same neighborhood 
(among Friends) in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, for 
twin girls, aged nine years. Address H, 

Office of Toe FRrenp. 

























































WantTED.—A young woman Friend, who has had 
experience as a h: usekeeper and a companion, wishes 
a position in a Friends’ family. Address * ‘T” 

Office of THE FRrenp. 
































Wantep.—By a Friend, a position as companion 
and to help with light housekeeping. 
Address with fuil particulars, 
“G,” office of Toe Frrenp. 





























Westrown Boarpine ScHoou.—The winter term 
will commence on Second-day; Twelfth Month 12th, 
1898. Application for admission of pupils should be 
madeto WuitutaM F. WickersHAM, Principul, 

Westtown, Pa. 
































HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING is held at 
Moorest »wn, on Fifth-day, the 15th inst., at 10 o’el..ck, 
in the new meeting-house. Friends from Philadelphia 
will take the train leaving South Side of Market 
Street, Philadelphia, at 8.30, arriving at East Moores- 
town at 9.06. 





















































Public Meetings—Lansdowne, Pa. 


Meetings for worship are appointed, under the au- 
thority of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in 
the meeting-house at Lansdowne, on Fifth-day even- 
ings, the 8th and the 22d days of the present month, 
commencing at eight o'clock. 






































Receipts for Dukhobortsi Fund for the week 
ending Twelfth Month 6th, 1898. 


Mennonites at Skippock, Pa, $12. H. 8. Y., $5. 
Friends at North Dartmouth, Mass., $50. Friends at 
Winona, Ohio, $62.75. R. W., $5. A Friend, $50. 
G. W. C., $4. Wm. Evans, Treas., 

252 S. Front St., Phila. 



























































Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiittaM F. WickersHaM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 







































































Westtown Boarvine Scnoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. T» reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SmMepLey, Sup’t. 

































































Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 


Books are free to all Friends living in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and to others who are properly recom- 
mended. The Library is open every week-day from 
11.30 to 2 A. M., and frm 3 to 6 P. M. 

Some of the recent additions are: 
CHAMBERLAIN—John Adams, with other essays. 
HepwortH—Through Armenia « n horseback. 

s History of the Empire of Japan. 

KoorpmaN—Mastery of books. 

LanGe—Handbo k of nature study. 

Lawton—The New England poets. 

MILLER—Joy of service. 

ParLoa—Home Economics. 

RusseLt—Rivers of North America. é 

STANLEY and others—Africa, its partition and its 
future. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 








